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fl/lb'KiNUlr^/l--NHAl  b  IN  1 1  i-UN  UbV  dy  Major  Uanitl  N.  Kruigar,  UbM, 

4/  pjgts. 

Uectption  IS  a  subjrct  that  hat  draan  iiicraatad  taphatit  in  ailitary 
studies  in  recent  years.  Nithin  our  Army  Nt  art  undertaking  concerted 
etforts  to  leprove  our  capabilities  in  this  area,  in  a  broader  arena,  it  it 
our  Most  poNertul  potential  enemy  Mho  has  draen  attention  and  acclaim  in  the 
:irea  of  deception.  Numerous  authors  have  noted  the  increased  emphasis  of 
»3ik irovka  in  boviet  military  thought  and  warned  of  the  vulnerability 
ot  the  western  powers  to  such  a  practice. 

MMis  Monograph  studies  evolving  u.b.  Army  doctrine  tor  deception  and 
boviei  task  irovka  doctrine  in  order  to  develop  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
two  concepts.  While  appropriate  manuals  and  regulations  are  drawn  on  to 
establish  the  essehce  of  our  doctrine,  boviet  concepts  are  examined  primarily 
through  the  numerous  open  source  writings  on  this  topic.  Historical  examples 
from  the  second  World  War  are  included  for  the  illustration  of  U.b.  and 
boviet  doctrinal  concepts  in  execution.  WMle  the  applicability  ot  deception 
at  all  levels  of  war  is  recogniied,  this  monograph  focuses  on  deception  at 
the  tactical  level . 

Ihis  study  finds  that  there  are  great  similarities  between  u.b.  Army 
deception  doctrine  and  Mviet  aasktrovka.  it  alto  finds  numerous  subtle  but 
signif icantvdifferenceslbetween  the  two  bodies  of  thought  including 
di f f erencesyin  scale,  emphasis,  purpose,  scope,  planning  technique*., 
attention  to  advanced  technologies,  and  integration  with  broader  doctrine. 
Differing  U.b.  and  boviet  perspectives  on  the  principle  of  surprise,  and  the 
place  that  surprise  holds  fiithin  the  respective  doctrines,  are  key  to  much  of 
the  contrast  between  our  deceptive  practices  and  boviet  aaskirovka. 

ihis  monograph  concludes  by  offering  four  doctrinal  improvements  that 
are  suggested  by  this  comparative  anal  ysis.'^Lj- irst ,  the  principle  ot  surprise 
needs  to  be  given  more  emphasis  in  the  context  of  our  Airtand  battle 
doctrine,  becond,  we  need  to  simplify  and  integrate  efforts  taken  under  the 
separate  banners  of  deception,  UKbhi;,  camouflaqe,  and  other  programs  related 
to  the  principles  of  security  and  surprise  in  our  doctrine,  ihird,  our 
doutrine  needs  to  emphasize  eore  easily  attainable  deception  objectives  that 
include  inducing  the  enemy  not  to  act  rather  than  act,  reinforcing 
preconceptions,  and  increasing  ambiguities.  Lastly,  below  the  guiding 
principles  of  doctrine  there  is  a  neeo  for  specifics  that  will  support  the 
executabi  1 1 ty  of  deception  by  our  Army. 
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I.  IMKUUUCllUN 


"Mil  Mjrfarp  is  baspd  on  ilectption."  'iiun  izu 

During  the  4th  century  u.C.,  the  Lhinese  general  bun  Izu  istablished  in 
*  .d*' ^ Jl^L  ^  doctrine  lor  strategy  and  tactics  that  is  founded  on  deception 

and  rapid  strikes  at  enemy  vulnerabilities,  bun  izu  s  concepts  for  deception 
included  not  only  concealeent  of  his  own  dispositions  and  intentions  but  also 
misleading  of  the  enemy  to  false  perceptions  of  these  sane  elements.  He 
wrote  that  "the  ultimate  in  disposing  one  s  troops  is  to  be  without 
ascertainable  shape,"  and  that  "the  enemy  must  not  mow  where  1  intend  to 
give  battle."^  Beyond  the  passive  object  of  simply  denying  knowledge  of  his 
dispositions,  he  encouraged  manipulating  the  enemy  in  accordance  with  the 
enemy  s  own  desires  and  perceptions  in  order  to  set  him  up  for  a  surprise 
strike,  by  such  actions  as  to  "pretend  inferiority  and  encourage  ms 
arrogance,"  and  to  "entice  him  with  something  he  is  certain  to  take."^ 

Measures  to  accomplish  these  aims  included  deliberately  giving  fabricated 
information  to  "expendable"  secret  agents,  l-inally,  bun  izu  recognized  that 
rapidity  of  nis  own  action  and  movement  is  what  transformed  confusion  or 
misperception  into  exploitable  surprise,  "bpeed  is  the  essence  of  war.  lake 
advantage  of  the  enemy  s  unpreparedness. ... Ihi s  summarizes  tne  essential 
nature  of  war. ...and  the  ultimate  in  generalship.'"^ 

More  than  years  later  Ulausewitz  considered  deception  and  surprise 

in  writing  his  treatise,  Un  Mar.  uiausewitz  took  his  typically  dialectic 
approach  to  this  subject  as  he  recognized  the  importance  of  surprise  in 
theory,  but  was  pessimistic  toward  its  application  in  reality.  Recording  to 
Llausewitz,  the  desire  to  surprise  is  universal  and  "basic  to  all  operations 
tor  without  It  superiority  at  the  decisive  point  is  hardly  conceivable."'*  He 
cited  secrecy  and  speed  as  the  factors  that  produce  surprise,  becrecy  la 
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acconpl 1  shed  by  being  "cunning,”  and  Llausewitz  asserted  that  cunninq  is  a 
ley  quality  tor  conmanaers,  but  less  inportant  than  tierce  ambitiun, 
pcHer,  and  coup  d  oeii.  While  dealing  Mitn  the  topics  ot  sui prise  and 
cunning  Hithin  the  strategic  context,  he  recognized  that  surprise  Knpacts  i^ar 
at  Doth  the  strategic  and  tactical  levels,  though  ditterentiv.  burprise  is 
one  It  the  cited  tactors  that  yield  an  advantage  to  tne  deter.dir  at  both  the 
tactical  and  strategic  levels.  HoNever,  llausewitz  wrote  that  actualls 
achieving  surprise  requires  "tavorabie  conditions  which  are  rot  often 
present,  and  can  rarely  be  created  oy  tne  general.”^  He  saw  the  tiee  and 
space  tactors  ot  the  higher  level  ot  war  as  uniting  the  feasibility  ot 
achieving  surprise  and  tor  this  reason  declared  surprise  as  tasicallv  "a 
tactical  device."  uinilariy,  cunning  actions  taken  only  tor  appearances  and 
to  contuse  the  enemy  "should  not  oe  considered  as  a  siqnitic.<nt  independent 
tieid  ot  action  at  the  disposal  ot  the  connander .  "t> 

Hany  analysts  argue  that  llausewitz  s  views  on  surprise  may  nave  oeeu 
valid  tor  warfare  ot  his  day  out,  unlike  much  ot  his  other  thought,  have  not 
stood  tne  test  ot  time  to  remain  valid  tor  wartare  today.  in  his  essay, 
"Llausewitz  in  the  Mge  ot  i echnology , "  ruchael  Handel  examines  llausewitzian 
thoughts  in  today's  context  ot  war.  Hmong  his  conclusions  are  that 
technology  has  transtormed  surprise  "trom  a  course  ot  action  highly 
attractivcB  in  theory  to  an  ever-present  possi b 1 1 1 1 y. " ^  While  technology  has 
vastly  increased  our  intelligence  collection  capabilities,  reliance  on  tnese 
capabilities  creates  potential  tor  surprise  tnrough  cunning  and  deception, 
lechnoiugy  has  also  increased  the  tempo  ot  war  to  a  point  where  reaction  time 
can  be  as  little  as  a  few  seconds  to  a  tew  minutes  over  the  range  froci 
tactical  to  strategic  wartare.  l.J.  uict  recommends  that  it  taced  by  tr)t' 
boviets  in  war.  Western  armies  today  should  accept  that  they  wilt  be 
surprised.  "NMIU  senior  commanders  would  do  well  to  plan  on  the  basis  that 


thiy  Hill  (not  lay)  oo  tht  victiof  o4  ttratigic  •urpri«o...Ai  things  stand  at 
prsssnt,  ths  dovists  Mill  bt  able  to  ispott  thttr  stylo  ot  oarfart  on  Nniu.''(< 

iht  asalgasatid  concspt  of  caoouflags,  concsalstnt,  and  dscsption  is 
■xprisssd  by  ths  boviots  Hith  ths  tors  *§astxro¥ka. "  Nhiis  dirsct 
translations  ot  ths  singls  Hord  "■asirirorira*  say  vary,  tht  Uifenst 
intslligtnci  Agtncy  consldirs  ‘‘dscsption'*  as  ths  ciossst  single  Morcl  brigii.r 
languags  translation. ^  intsrestingly,  the  second  edition  ot  the  breat  aoviat 
^cyclopedia  parenthetically  defines  tns  tere  “aask troyka“  as  ‘‘oilitary 
knitrost,"  a  tors  for  Mnich  LiaussHitz  s  “cunning*  Nould  be  an  acceptable 
translation. lu 

Nhlls  such  of  LlaussHitz's  trsatssnt  of  surprise  can  be  disaissed  as 
possibly  applicable  in  his  ties  but  not  today,  he  addressed  two  issues  that 
do  sees  relevant  to  our  situation  of  today,  facing  a  possible  confrontation 
Hith  the  boviets.  ihe  first  is  the  concept  of  outual  surprises  by  the 
Offense  and  the  defense,  *in  Hhich  case  the  side  Hill  be  justified  and 
succeed  that  has  hit  the  nail  eost  squarely  on  the  head.*^^  ihe  second  is  his 
assertion  that  use  of  cunning  is  eore  appealing  to  the  Heater  side. 

Ihe  U.b.  Arey  has  historical  experience  in  conducting  deception 
operations  and  also  has  current  doctrine  that  Hill  guide  our  deception 
efforts  in  ths  next  ear.  Honever,  it  seees  to  bo  the  bovitt  capability  for 
deception  that  is  touted  as  the  factor  to  be  reckoned  Hith  should  ear  break 
out  betneen  the  tno  nations.  Mhother  this  perception  is  justified  or  not,  ho 
should  investigate  the  boviet  concept  of  aatkiroyka  in  ordtr  to  evaluate  our 
onn  deception  doctrine  and  detsreine  hoH  ho  eight  ioprovo  it.  this  paper  is 
focused  on  that  purpose. 

in  pursuing  this  ale,  i  Hill  firstly  roviOH  U.b.  Arey  deception 
doctrine,  draning  froe  our  current  eanuals  and  regulations  for  dsception  and 
related  areas.  In  exaeining  our  doctrine  tor  deception  this  study  Hill  focus 


on  the  basic  questions  of  hOH  it  is  defined,  Mhat  purpose  it  fulfills,  hoM  it 
fits  into  the  content  of  broader  doctrine,  how  it  is  accomplished,  how  it  is 
planned,  and  how  it  is  controlled.  M  historical  example  will  he  reviewed  to 
illust'ate  our  deception  concepts  in  execution.  Ihe  boviet  concept  ot 
task:  r^ivki  will  then  be  examined  in  a  similar  manner,  drawing  primariiv  on 
recent  doviet  bpen  source  writings  on  this  subject,  selected  soviet 
historical  cxamp'es  will  be  reviewed  also  to  illustrate  the  concept  of 
aasktrovka  in  execution.  1  will  tnen  continue  with  m  comparative  analysis  of 
the  two  doctrines  and  finally  offer  conclusions  as  to  what  the  study  ot 
task  irovka  reveals  about  our  own  deception  doctrine  and  how  it  suggests  we 
might  improve  it. 

Ueception  is  a  concept  that  is  applicable  across  the  levels  ot  war, 
ihis  eonograph  will  focus  on  deception  at  the  tactical  level.  Hccarding  to 
our  doctrine,  tactical  deception  includes  deception  operations  conducted  at 
echelons  corps  and  below  lo  maintain,  a  similar  perspective  i  ri 

examining  boviet  concepts,  the  focus  of  this  study  concerning  aaskiroyka  will 
be  at  the  eguivalent  command  levels,  army  and  oeiow, 

11.  UHlILkhitLU  UbLtKllUN--h  U.b.  Hrmy  Warfighting  Lapability 

Ihe  united  btates  Hrmy  doctrinally  recognizes  deception  as  a  form  ot 
support  to  the  execution  of  combat  operations.  ihe  Hrmy  s  current  field 
manual  for  deception  is  Ml  vti-x!,  [acticiU  uecejition,  published  in  Hugust 
iv/b.  In  beptember  IVdO,  the  U.b.  Hrmy  Lombined  Hrms  Lombat  developments 
Hctivity  published  a  Meld  Circular  vu-,;,  ueception  uperations  Klanning 
buide,  to  augment  the  field  manual  with  emphasis  on  "how  to."  both  the  manual 
and  the  circular  will  be  superceded  by  a  new  hr  iU-/,  Battlefield  Deception 
which  has  been  completed  in  final  draft  form  and  is  currently  in  the 
publication  process.  While  the  new  manual  contains  significant  changes  in 


tims  0*  icopt  ind  approach,  auch  of  tha  contint  of  tht  priviout  publicattona 
If  incorporatid  in  the  niM  Manual,  in  addition  to  thi  planning  and  axecution 
guidance  let  forth  in  the  deception  manual,  the  Mrmy  presenbet  policy  for 
tactical  deception  in  Hrmy  Kegulation  b;^a-;^l,  iacticai  deception  J  I«L-U) 
Kolicy  (including  Laoouflage.  lonteriurvei 1  lance,  and  Loncealacnt > .  tr om  a 
broader  perepective,  the  hr«y  addreisei  deception  within  the  context  of 
HirLand  battle  in  its  keystone  warfighting  manual,  Ktl  luu-b,  Uperations. 
Mdditionally,  deception  it  addressed  within  HK  i:oMrand|_ Lontrol , 

Lomauni cations  lountermeasures  lU-ittli,  which  establishes  policy  for  L^tn,  of 
which  deception  is  one  of  tour  coMponents.  Ihese  publications  represent  Kray 
doctrine  as  it  exists  and  is  currently  evolving  with  respect  to  deception  at 
the  tactical  level. 

I  he  uepartaent  of  uef_ense  uictionary  of  fiiiitary  and  Hssociated  leras 

UVb6t  defines  “ailitary  deception"  asi 

action  executed  to  mislead  foreign  decision  aakers,  causing  thea  to 
derive  and  accept  desired  appreciations  of  Military  capabilities, 
intentions,  operations,  or  other  activities  that  evoke  foreign 
actions  that  contribute  to  the  originator  s  objectives. 

HK  b^o-^l  narrows  the  scope  of  tactical  deception  to  that  portion  of  military 

deception  that  is  (11  planned  and  executed  by  coabat,  coabat  support,  and 

comoat  service  support  eleaents  at  corps  echelon  and  below  and  (2)  aimed  at 

hostile  elements  collecting  intelligence  or  information  against  these 

echelons.  Ihe  regulation  further  identifies  two  roles  of  tactical  deception. 

Ihe  first  IS  activities  which  seek  to  "hide  the  real,"  the  camouflage, 

counter-surveillance,  and  concealment  component  of  IhL-u.  Ihe  second  seeks 

to  "portray  the  false,"  the  deception  component. 

Ihe  new  l-fi  (final  urafti  defines  battlefield  deception  as  "tnose 

operations  conducted  at  echelons  theater  (Mrmy  component)  and  below  which 
purposely  mislead  enemy  decision  makers  by  distorting,  concealing  or 
falsifying  indicators  of  friendly  intentions,  capabilities,  or  dispostions. 
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uattlefield  diceptian  includes  operations  to  deceive  at  ootn  the  operational 
and  tactical  levels  ot  war.  me  Manual  delineates  that  operational  deception 
IS  qenerally  the  purview  of  theater  arny  coeponents,  army  groups  or  iieid 
armies  (echelons  above  i.orps  IkHLl)  while  tactical  deception  is  planned  and 
executed  at  echelons  corps  and  below,  uur  doctrine  calls  tor  deception  to 
be  applied  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 

ihe  purpose  tor  battletieid  deception,  as  outlined  in  our  new  manual,  is 
delineated  by  a  specitic  objective  and  then  a  range  ot  general  goals  which 
are  situationally  applicable,  me  objective  is  "to  induce  eneey  decision 
makers  to  take  operational  or  tactical  actions  which  are  favorable  to,  and 
exploitable  by,  friendly  combat  oper  ations. "  Ihis  purpose  is  in  close 
accordance  with  that  reflected  in  the  previously  cited  lion  definition  tor 
military  deception.  Ihe  goals  of  battlefield  deception  may  be  such  functions 
as  masking  redeployment,  blocking  identification,  distracting  attention, 
overloading  collection  capability,  creating  illusions,  or  conditioning 
expectations.  Ihe  end  served  by  achievement  of  these  goals  is  succinctly 
stated  in  AH  p^tt-;<:i.  by  minimizing  the  effectiveness  of  the  hostile 
commanders'  intelligence  capabiltiy,  our  tactical  commanders  "can  control  and 
manage  hostile  commanders  perceptions  of  friendly  capabilities  and 
1 ntent 1 ons. " 

Ueception  is  by  nature  closely  related  to  the  principles  of  surprise  and 
security.  Ihe  new  hll  points  out  that,  "deception,  when  properly 

employed,  can  help  create  surprise. Ihe  guidance  for  tactical  commanders 
contained  in  AH  b'.^b-:^l  is  that  in  addition  to  accomplishing  the  assigned 
mission,  surprising  the  enemy  and  keeping  casualties  to  a  minimum  must  be 
included  in  a  commander  s  "basic  strategy."  In  its  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  war,  hM  lUU-b  specifically  cites  deception  as  a  means  to  promote 
botn  security  and  surprise,  principles  which  are  identified  as  largely 
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rtciprocal  conctptf. 

Ihe  rolt  Of  dtciption  Nithtn  our  broadir  doctrini  for  uarfighting  is 
dtscribad  in  our  ktyttont  aanual,  rn  luu-b.  Usi  of  diciption,  along  with 
terrain,  Niathir,  and  UKbkL,  it  ont  of  the  ten  leperativet  of  HirLand  uattie. 
Mlso,  deception  it  addretted  at  a  eajor  functional  area  of  coordinated 
combined  ares  action,  it  is  considered  at  a  "vital  part  of  tactical 
operations  at  uell  (at  caepaignt  or  eajor  operations) lb  in  conjunction  with 
coeeand,  control  and  coaounications  countereeasures,  deception  is  cited  as  a 
typical  activity  conducted  as  part  of  deep  operations. 

Ihe  role  of  deception  at  a  coeponent  of  L6tn  is  eephatized  Nitnin  our 
currently  evolving  battlefield  deception  doctrine.  "Deception  should  be 
understood  to  be  a  tool,  Mhich  Hhen  synchronized  with  jaeaing,  physical 
destruction,  and  operations  security  (UrbbC)  activities,  can  be  optiaized  to 
effectively  counter  eneey  capabiltie-..  ihe  new  l-n  >*0-2  calls 
battlefield  deception  "an  important  foundation  to  the  L.SLn  strategy  for 
HirLand  battle."  ihe  relationship  of  deception  with  UKbkt,  another  coaponent 
of  UJin,  deserves  special  attention. 

UKbkl  IS  cited  by  the  new  hn  H»-2  as  one  cornerstone  of  battlefield 
deception,  it  goes  on  to  say  that  "UKbkL  and  deception  are  truly  Mutually 
supporting  activities."  UKbkL  establishes  the  "base  of  secrecy"  and  is  the 
"concealment  aspect”  necessary  for  all  deceptions,  ihe  concept  of  mutual 
support  between  these  activities  is  also  SKpressed  within  MK  b.JU-1, 
uporations  becurity.  which  conveys  that  deception  can  be  used  to  support 
UKbkL  as  well  as  be  supported  by  UKbkl..  bpecif ical  1  y ,  UKbkL  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  enemy  s  discovery  of  the  falacious  nature  of  jeception 
operations  while  deception  can  be  practiced  to  mislead  the  enemy  concerning 
indicators  which  he  may  collect. 

10  guide  the  execution  of  deception,  our  doctrine  establishes  principles 
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and  recognizes  specific  methods  and  techniques  for  conducting  battlefield 
deception,  these  principles,  or  maKiins  as  they  are  called,  could  be 
summarized  as  the  following: 

(1)  exploit  existing  preconceptions. 

U)  exploit  the  tendency  to  infer  from  limited  data  . 

1^1  exploit  the  susceptibility  to  conditioning. 

(41  combine  the  effects  of  various  deception  techniques  and  methods. 

(b)  increase  ambiguity  or  increase  false  conviction. 

(6)  utilize  assets  at  the  right  moment. 

(/I  defer  indicators  of  true  intent  as  long  as  possible. 

(U>  insure  feedback. 

(V)  recognize  the  possibility  of  undesired  effects. 

du.'  co-opt  skepticism  through  subtle  portrayal. 

(he  principles,  explained  in  detail  within  the  eanual,  are  drawn  from 
historical  experience,  social  science,  decision  analysis,  and  game  theory. 

With  the  essence  of  deception  being  to  hide  the  real  and  portray  tho 
false.  It  follows  logically  that  the  means  available  to  a  deceiver  include 
all  the  methods  by  which  the  enemy  seeks  to  collect  information  on  the 
battlefield.  Ihus,  our  doctrine  includes  visual,  olfactory,  sonic,  and 
electronic  methods  for  conducting  deception.  Visual  deception  efforts  includp 
the  use  of  camouflage,  smoke,  and  dummies  and  decoys.  Uur  doctrine 
emphasizes  that  visual  deception  "must  present  a  realistic  and  complete 
picture"  that  includes  all  normal  indicators  associated  with  an  activity  such 
as  movement  and  evidence  of  troop  occupancy. Ulfactory  and  sonic  methods  can 
also  be  used  to  reinforce  a  deception  effort. 

the  final  method,  electronic  deception,  is  so  extensive  as  to  warrant  a 
separate  manual  which  is  currently  being  prepared.  Uur  doctrine  draws 
functional  distinctions  of  manipulative,  imitative,  and  simulative  electronic 
deception  and  further  recognizes  that  within  each  functional  area,  both 
communications  and  non-communications  emissions  offer  opportunity  for 
deceptive  efforts.  Hanipulative  electronic  deception  (hbU)  seeks  to  falsify 
information  that  the  enemy  may  obtain  from  our  own  emissions  by  modifying  the 
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ticnmcal  charactiriitics  and  proHies  ot  thoaa  taiifioni.  laitativa 
elictronic  dtctption  (ikU)  •■■ks  to  intrudo  into  iniay  ayitfut  to  introduct 
transaiitions  that  Mill  dcctivo  or  confute,  biaulative  elictronic  deception 
(bbU)  IS  the  generation  of  eeittiont  to  represent  false  units  or  activities. 

in  addition  to  the  four  deception  eethods,  our  doctrine  establishes  four 
techniques  for  executing  deception--the  feint,  deeonstration,  ruse,  and 
display.  Both  feints  and  deeonstrations  are  special  purpose  offensive 
operations  conducted  in  order  to  divert  the  eneay.  feints  are  lieited 
objective  supporting  attacks,  norealiy  executed  by  brigade  or  sealler  units, 
and  are  designed  to  divert  the  eneay  free  the  aain  attack.  A  deeonstration 
ditfers  in  that  it  is  a  shoe  of  force  intended  to  threaten  attack  but  not  to 
engage  the  eneay.  Buses  are  "tricks  designed  to  deceive  the  eneay"  and  are 
"characterized  by  deliberately  exposing  false  inforaation  to  eneay  collection 
aeans."^'^  Displays  intentionally  present  false  inforaation  to  the  eneay  s 
surveillance  assets  by  siaulating,  disguising,  or  portraying,  biauiation  is 
the  projection  onto  the  battlefield  of  such  things  as  field  fortifications, 
weapons  positions,  supply  duaps,  airfields,  or  bridges.  Disguises  alter 
objects  which  are  difficult  to  conceal  coapletely.  Portrayals  present 
non-existent  units  to  the  eneay  or  present  existing  units  as  different  types 
Chan  in  actuality.  Uf  course,  before  any  of  these  techniques  can  be 
utilized,  a  sound  deception  plan  oust  be  developed. 

Uur  doctrine  emphasizes  that  deception  aust  be  fully  integrated  with  the 
true  operation.  In  order  to  insure  integration,  deception  must  be  considered 
and  planning  initiated  early  in  the  ailitary  decision  making  process  for  an 
upcoming  mission.  Deception  should  be  included  in  the  commander  s  planning 
guidance,  ine  operations  officer  prepares  a  deception  estimate  that  analyzes 
the  situation  and  provides  recommendations  concerning  the  use  of  deception. 
Liur  doctrine  calls  for  deception  to  be  used  "selectively."^^  ihe  factors  to 


bt  considtrid  Nhcn  dtttnnining  Mhitntr  d»c«ptjon  thould  be  atteepted  are 
generally  the  intoreation  that  Mould  be  collected  into  the  situation  analysis 
ot  the  deception  cstieate,  such  as  Mhether  the  eneey  is  susceptible  to 
deception,  the  tiee  available,  and  the  resources  available,  based  on  a 
consideration  ot  these  tactors  and  the  mission,  our  doctrine  calls  tor 
deception  to  be  utilized  when  there  is  an  opportunity  tor  success  and  dhen 
that  opportunity  justities  the  expenditure  ot  the  required  resources. 

Uiven  the  decision  to  attempt  a  deception,  cur  doctrinal  planning 
process  includes  a  tramenork  ot  components  that  are  common  to  all  battietield 
deception  operations,  these  components  are  the  deception  objective,  target, 
story,  plan,  and  events,  the  objective  is  the  ultimate  purpose  ot  a 
deception  operation  and  specities  "Mhat  action  or  lack  ot  action  the  enemy 
must  be  made  to  take  at  a  specitic  place  or  time  on  the  battietield  as  a 
result  ot  the  friendly  deception  operation,  "x:!  me  objective  is  tormulated 
during  the  estimate  process  and  included  in  the  deception  estimate.  Ihe 
deception  target  is  the  enemy  decision  maker  who  has  the  authority  to  ettect 
the  objective,  the  target  is  identitied  in  conjunction  Mith  development  ot 
the  desired  perception,  the  view  that  the  enemy  must  hold  it  ne  is  to  act  in 
accordance  Mith  the  objective.  ihe  intormation  which  must  be  conveyed  to  the 
target  to  cause  him  to  tore  the  desired  perception  becomes  the  deceptinn 
story.  Ihe  deception  plan  then  prescribes  how  the  story  will  oe  presented  in 
terms  ot  specitic  operations  and  techniques.  Lyents  are  detailed  actions 
that  conyey  the  story  in  accordance  with  the  plan.  Ihese  last  tour 
components  are  developed  during  the  preparation  ot  the  deception  annex  and 
are  included  in  that  document,  bvents  will  normally  be  listed  in  an 
implementing  schedule  which  serves  to  identity  specitic  responsibilities  and 
coordinate  the  execution  ot  the  plan. 

Planning  may  actually  be  conducted  utilizing  one  ot  tour  techniques  that 


are  included  in  our  doctrine,  me  preferred  technique  le  to  uee  noreel  staff 
operations  with  the  having  prieary  staff  responsibility.  Battlefield 
deception  eleeents,  currently  being  fielded  at  corps  and  division  levels, 

Mill  provide  specialized  deception  expertise  to  the  ui  to  plan  deception 
operations.  When  sort  security  is  needed  planning  aay  be  conducted  by  one  of 
three  other  technlqueB--coaaander  only,  close  hold,  or  ad-hoc  staff,  ihe 
coaeander  only  technique  provides  the  aost  secrecy  but  fails  to  capitalize  on 
the  expertise  and  aanpoHer  of  the  staff.  Under  the  close-hold  technique, 
planners  froa  the  various  staff  sections  and  perhaps  subordinate  units  are 
detailed  to  the  operations  eleaent  to  assist  in  the  planning  effort.  An 
ad-hoc  staff  aay  be  appropriate  for  saalier  scale  operations. 

Intelligence  support  is  essential  to  deception  planning  and  is  cited  as 
a  cornerstone  of  successful  deception  operations. following  bun  Izu  s  aaxla 
to  “know  your  eneay,*  our  doctrine  eaphasizes  that  deception  planners  aust 
have  detailed  knowledge  of  the  eneay  situation  and  in  particular,  knowledge 
of  his  collection  capabilities  and  coaaand  and  control  profile.  During 
execution  as  well,  intelligence  support  is  required  to  provide  feedback, 
feedback  is  necessary  to  “gauge  the  eneay  reaction  to  the  deception"  and 
"increases  the  chance  for  success  in  deception  operations. 

Deception  plans  aust  be  coordinated  at  the  strategic,  operational  and 
tactical  levels.  Uur  new  doctrine  clearly  delineates  planning  and  control 
resposi bi 1 1  ties  for  these  levels  by  coaaand  echelon.  Operational  deception 
operations  are  an  bAL,  or  in  soae  cases  corps,  responsibility.  Ihey  "aost 
noraally  will  be  land  conponent-speci f ic ,  derivative  slices  of  strategic 
deception  plans,"  although  these  coaaands  are  not  precluded  froa  developing 
plans  independently.^^  Likewise,  tactical  deception  operations,  conducted  by 
corps  and  lower  echelons,  will  "aost  noraaily  be  derivative  slices  of 
operational  deception  plans.”  tactical  deception  plans  aust  be  deconflicted 


at  tha  oparational  laval.  lorpi  dacaption  piani  Mill  uaually  target  aniay 
any  or  front  lival  conaanderi  and  aay  ractivt  tha  dacaption  ttory  froa 
higher  coaaand.  Diviiioni  Mill  not  noraally  conduct  indapandant  operation! 
but  Mill  uiuaily  receive  their  deception  ftory  froa  the  corpi.  uiviiion 
deception  oparatione  Mill  target  regiaent  and  diviiion  level  aneay  coaaanders 
but  aay  aia  at  high  ai  aray  level. 

While  we  aay  reurite  and  iaprova  our  aanualt,  auch  of  tne  lubitance  of 
our  doctrine  can  itill  be  teen  in  our  paet  experiences,  n  niII  docuaented 
historical  axaaple  that  reflects  aany  facets  of  our  current  doctrine  is  the 
deception  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  XI  Corps's  operations  along  the 
noselle  Kiver  in  aid-bepteaber  ivaa  as  part  of  the  inird  hray  s  Lorraine 
Uaapaign.  XX  Corps  had  advanced  east  and  by  li  bepteaber  had  reached  tne 
noselle  north  of  netz  and  had  achieved  a  bridgehead  at  Mrnaviiie,  south  ct 
netz.  un  14  beptaaber  the  Corps  ordered  a  concentration  ot  its  forces  in 
order  to  renew  the  attack  through  the  Arnaviiie  bridgehead.  Hs  the  Corps 
regrouped  for  its  effort  in  the  southern  part  of  its  zone,  it  ordered  the 
4^d  Keconnaissance  Squadron  of  the  .id  Cavalry  Uroup  to  screen  the  Corps  north 
flank  in  a  aile  gap  that  existed  between  the  Corps's  VUtn  Division  and  v 
Corps,  the  southernaost  eleaent  of  first  ftray  to  tne  north,  lo  assist  in 
this  sector  the  Corps  planned  to  conduct  a  deception,  code  naaed  uperation 
bbilknbUUKB,  that  would  portray  an  areored  division  occupying  the  area 
vicinity  Hetteabourg,  Luxeabourg. 

By  requast,  the  Corps  was  supported  by  the  2id  Headquarters  Special 
troops  for  the  conduct  of  this  deception,  the  '^dd,  a  theater  asset,  was 
specifically  organized  to  plan  and  conduct  deceptions  and  consisted  of  a 
headquarters  coapany,  an  engineer  caaouflage  battalion,  a  coabat  engineer 
coapany,  a  signal  coapany,  and  a  signal  service  coepany.  Half  of  the  ilUD 
aan  group  participated  in  Uperation  BbllknuuUKS. 
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ihi  objictiv*  Nif  *to  rclitve  pricturi  ot  tM  XX  I'orps  bridqthffad  touth 
ot  Nttz  by  privinting  thi  intiy  tro«  reinforcing  in  the  hetz  area  and  to  drae 
eneay  troops  away  from  the  Hetz  sector. Ihe  story,  developed  and  assigned 
by  XX  Lorps,  was  to  portray  the  6th  Armored  Division,  less  Loabat  command  b 
which  actually  was  deployed  in  the  Xll  corps  zone  to  the  south,  occupying  the 
bettembourg  area  starting  lb  beptmeber.  ihe  plan,  developed  by  the  i'.sd, 
broke  out  the  elements  of  the  :zbd  to  portray  combat  coaaands  A  and  K  while 
the  headquarters  portrayed  the  division  headquarters. 

With  only  a  platoon  of  light  tanks  from  the  4bd  to  augment  their  organic 
resources,  the  2bd  undertook  its  task  by  employing  radio  (bCD),  decoys,  sonic 
deception,  and  special  effects.  Using  its  organic  signal  assets,  the  /.l>d 
became  an  active  station  on  the  Corps  command  and  intelligence  nets  and  the 
.id  cavalry  broup  command  net.  it  also  established  a  false  6th  Armored 
Division  command  net  with  its  subordinate  commands  and  a  liaison  net  with 
vuth  Division.  Ihe  two  "combat  commands*  emplaced  a  total  of  inflatable 
na  tank  decoys  but  these  were  removed  after  one  day  for  fear  of  discovery  by 
local  enemy  agents.  Nith  loudspeaker  systems,  tank  noises  were  broadcast  for 
four  nights. 

A  variety  of  actions  were  taken  under  the  category  of  "special  effects." 
Vehicles  were  pairtird  with  6th  Armored  bumper  merkings.  boldiers  wore  6th 
Armored  shoulder  oiitches  and  were  given  a  short  division  history  to  study. 
Croups  of  soldierfi  were  purposely  sent  into  the  surrounding  villages  for 
showers  and  church  services  and  to  coincidentally  spread  civilian  awareness 
Of  the  "division's"  presence.  Vehicular  movements  were  staged,  specifically 
utilizing  the  light  tank  platoon  from  the  4bd  and  some  organic  half-tracks 
from  the  .Slb'^ld  bignal  bervice  Company,  bngineers  were  outfitted  as 
divisional  military  police  and  established  traffic  control  along  movement 


routes.  Ihe  deception  efforts  continued  up  to  beptember. 


ihe  rtsultf  of  thi  diception  Mert  inconclusive  by  account  of  the  no  s 
own  historical  records.  Ihey  did  report  that  additional  forces,  the  Uerinan 
.16th  division,  appeared  to  their  front,  tarlier  in  the  month  the  .56th 
Vol ksgrenadi er  division  had  in  fact  been  ordered  for  deployment  to  that  area 
to  reinforce  the  bb.5d  and  bbvth  divisions. the  2i0  detected  increased 
tierman  patrolling  activity  and  aerial  reconnaissance  over  the  6th  Armored 
division  area.  Apparently  the  tierman  theater  command,  Ub  Nest,  was  deceived 
by  this  effort,  as  their  maps  depicted  the  "Mth  Armored  division’*  in  the 
dettembourg  area  at  this  time  although  there  was  no  such  unit  in  theater. 
However,  xx  Lorps  s  offensive  out  of  the  Arnaville  bridgehead  was  stopped  at 
the  beille  Kiver,  six  miles  east  of  the  noseile.  it  is  speculated  that 
reinforcements  for  the  beille  Kiver  defenses  probably  came  from  a  regiment  of 
the  bbvth  division,  withdrawn  from  north  of  Hetz  on  Hi  beptember . 

Nhile  the  results  of  this  effort  may  have  been  inconclusive,  the  example 
does  present  aspects  of  our  current  doctrine  in  action,  mere  was  a  clear 
deception  objective,  story,  and  plan,  though  a  target  was  not  specified. 
Planning  was  accomplished  by  normal  staff  procedures  augmented  by  the 
expertise  of  a  special  deception  organization.  An  array  of  methods  was  used 
to  convey  the  deception  story  to  include  visual,  sonic,  and  electronic 
methods.  Ihe  techniques  of  display,  specifically  portrayal  and  ruse,  were 
creatively  applied  in  this  effort,  ihe  use  of  a  special  organization  to  plan 
and  conduct  deceptions  is  a  concept  that  was  resurrected  for  consideration  in 
the  fflid-/U  s  and  is  now  being  fielded  in  the  tiu  s,  though  at  a  much  smaller 
scale  than  the  2id,  in  the  form  of  our  new  battlefield  deception  elements. 

111.  fl/ib’KiN(yyr.>i--iN  uunulpi  anu  in  bxttuiiuN 

“10  surprise  is  to  conquer.”  A.  v.  buvorov 

before  aask irovka  is  examined,  it  is  important  to  establish  the  basis  of 
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Nhat  conititutif  §»skirovk»  'doctrtnt.*  Kathtr  than  aanualf  and  rigulationt 
as  IS  the  case  tor  our  doctrine,  the  boviets  have  expressed  their  concept  ot 
Biskirovka  in  a  nueber  ot  articles  and  books  that  speak  to  the  role  ot 
task  trovka  in  eilitary  art,  specifically  as  a  eeans  to  achieve  the  principle 
of  surprise,  these  articles,  eostly  Mritten  Nithin  the  last  decade, 
establish  a  coeeon  concept  for  the  subject  of  aaskirokka. 


there  are  three  threads  of  continuity  that  Nind  through  aleost  all  these 
boviet  Mritings.  these  are  an  eephasis  on  historical  experience,  recognition 
Of  changes  in  warfare  since  that  experience,  and  leportance  of  aasktrokka  in 
current  eilitary  art.  boviet  aasktrokka  experience  during  World  War  11 
provides  a  baseline  for  their  current  doctrine,  their  experiences  were  both 
nuaerous  and  extensive  and  over  the  years  they  have  studied  thee  rigorously. 
However,  the  boviets  recognize  that  warfare  has  changed,  thus  this  experience 
eust  be  placed  in  context,  the  three  aajor  developeents  that  ispact  on  their 
aatkirovka  doctrine  of  today  versus  their  war  experience  are  eore  advanced 
eeans  of  reconnaissance,  the  growing  nueber  of  weapons,  and  the  higher  teapos 
ot  attack. Lastly,  without  exception,  boviet  authors  eephasize  that  these 
changes  have  eade  easkirovka  sore,  not  less,  leportant. 

Ihe  boviet  Hreed  forces  Uictionary  of  basic  unitary  leres  (lV6b> 
Defines  aask irovka  as: 

a  fore  of  support  for  coabat  operations,  its  purpose  being  to 
conceal  the  activities  and  disposition  of  friendly  troops,  and  to 
deceive  the  eneey  with  regard  to  the  grouping  and  intentions  of 
such  troops. 

H  soeewhat  eore  current  definition  is  included  in  the  bovn^Hi i i tary 

bncyclopedia  (iV/b)  which  renders  the  following: 

a  fora  of  security  for  the  coabat  actions  and  daily  activity  of  the 
forces;  a  coeplex  of  eeasures,  directed  at  deceiving  the  eneey 
relative  to  the  presence  and  location  of  forces  (the  fleet), 
various  coabat  objectives,  their  status,  battle  readiness  and 
action,  and  also  the  plans  of  the  coeeand. 
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Livtls  of  wtskirovki  an  diitinguishcd  by  tha  cchtlon  of  coaaand  at 
which  It  IS  diractid  and  by  variations  in  scale  and  focus  coanensurate  with 
each  leval.  btratagic  ■a$*iroi'iira  includes  actions  ordered  by  the  supreae 
coaaand  and  focuses  on  aaintaining  the  “secrecy  ot  preparations  for  strategic 
operations  and  caapaigns  and  also  disorientation  of  the  eneay  relative  to  true 
aeasures  and  actions  ot  the  araed  forces.*  uperational  task ir ovka  is 
conducted  by  fronts  and  araies  and  “is  directed  at  securing  the  secrecy  ot 
preparations  for  operations.*  lactical  task irovka  is  conducted  by  divisions 
and  lesser  units  and  is  oriented  to  “concealing  preparation  for  conbat  or  the 
presence  of  object! ves. 

me  laaediate  purpose  of  task irovka^  as  stated  by  the  first  definition, 

IS  to  conceal  and  deceive.  Although  “aislead*  or  “disorient"  or  “0eiude“  are 
ail  coaaonly  used  in  lieu  of  “deceive*  the  coabined  concepts  of  concealaent 
and  deception  is  reflected  invariably  as  the  crux  ot  taskirovka  by  the  wide 
nuaber  of  b'oviet  authors  who  have  recently  written  on  this  subject.  While 
concealaent  and  deception  are  the  essence  of  taskirovka,  they  are  not  ends  in 
theasclves.  Ihe  ultieate  purpose  of  taskirovka  is  to  achieve  vnezapnost  -- 
surprise. 

burprise,  for  the  boviets,  is  a  principle  of  ailitary  art.  ihe  above 
cited  dictionary  sta.es  that  "surprise  aakes  it  posssible  to  inflict  heavy 
losses  upon  the  eneay  in  short  periods  rt  tiae,  to  paralyze  his  will,  and  to 
deprive  hia  of  the  possibility  of  offering  organized  resi stance.  boviet 
writers  have  given  this  topic,  as  well  as  task i r  ovka ,  considerable  attention. 
Kecent  writings  have  exaained  the  basic  psychological  and  cognitive  factors 
that  are  involved  in  surprise,  its  laplications  for  ailitary  units  in  coaoat, 
and  how  surprise  aay  be  achieved.  As  with  taskirovka,  boviets  recognize  that 
surprise  is  applicable  to  all  levels  of  war  and  distinguish  tactical, 
operational,  and  strategic  surprise,  boviets  also  recognize  the  effect  of 
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tiai  Nith  rigard  to  lurpriii  and  ■■phatizc  that  it  ia  a  taaporary  condition 
that  quickly  diisipatai  through  riaction  and  adjuttaint.  boviit  doctrint 
stipulates  that  once  achieved,  surprise  aust  be  exploited  to  the  laxiaua 
extent.  As  eleaents  ot  surprise  are  achieved  and  exploited  during  battle, 
comaanders  aust  continually  seek  to  achieve  nea  eleaents  ot  surprise. 

While  not  the  sole  aeans,  aaskirovka  constitutes  the  aost  iaportant 
means  of  achieving  surprise. heasures  to  achieve  surprise  include 
maintenance  of  secrecy  of  the  aim  of  upcoaing  coabat,  aisleading  of  the  enemy 
as  to  true  intentions,  preparing  secretly,  ana  camouflaging  to  deny  enemy 
reconnaissance  efforts.  All  of  these  are  integral  to  the  concept  of 
task  irovki.  Additionally,  striking  with  speed,  striking  where  unanticipated, 
striking  with  new  weapons  or  varied  tactics,  along  with  resourcefulness  and 
boldness  on  the  part  of  the  coaaander  are  other  measures  prescribed  for  the 
achievement  of  surprise. However,  it  is  aaskirovka  that  is  cited  as  the 
“primary''  aeans  for  achieving  surprise. 

boviet  doctrine  includes  four  principles  that  must  govern  for  successful 
easkirovka.  ihough  the  exact  terminology  may  vary  slightly  from  one  article 
to  another,  these  principles  are  activity,  conviction,  continuity,  and 
variety.  Activity  refers  to  persistent  and  diligent  execution  by  units  of 
the  entire  complex  of  measures  aimed  at  deceiving  the  enemy. Lonviction 
refers  ro  the  convincing  quality  or  Del levabi 1 i ty  of  deception  measures, 
ihis  principle  is  also  expressed  as  plausibility  or  naturalness,  continuity 
calls  for  constant  and  tinely  execution  of  measures  in  preparation  for  and 
during  the  course  of  combat  operations. Variety  recognizes  that  akskirovka 
must  be  undertaken  by  different  measures,  developed  with  resourcefulness  and 
cunning  for  the  particular  situation  and  planned  combat  operation.  Patterns 
are  to  be  avoided. 

(here  are  four  basic  methods  for  the  conduct  of  aasktrovka — 
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conccaltBnt,  siMulation,  denonitration,  and  disinf oriation.  Lonceal ment 
"includes  the  elieination  or  cutting  doNn  on  revealing  signs  ot  the  lorces 
iRiilitary  objectives)  and  their  activity. ihe  ieeediate  purpose  oi 
concealeent  aeasures  is  to  cause  eneny  intelligence  efforts  to  obtain  false 
data  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  forces,  tonceaieent  measures  are  "to 
be  carried  out  by  units  (subunits)  of  all  arms  or  services  in  any  situation 
without  special  instructions  of  the  higher  coamand. 

boviet  tiskirovki  doctrine  recogniies  and  considers  the  capabiities  of 
enemy  reconnaissance  and  the  activity  indicators  of  their  own  troop  units. 

Ihe  various  detection  meant  such  at  tight,  sound,  radar,  heat,  and  radio 
intercept  are  considered,  along  with  the  limitations  of  each  and  possible 
countermeasures.  While  they  give  heavy  emphasis  to  use  of  terrain  ana  poor 
weather  conditions,  technical  means  are  additionally  used  to  hinder  enemy 
surveillance  efforts.  Visual  reconnaissance  is  countered  by  use  of  terrain, 
vegetation,  night,  and  weather,  Mdditionally  camouflage  nets,  screens,  and 
smoke  are  employed  to  hinder  visual  surveillance.  Use  of  terrain, 
vegetation,  and  local  structures  as  well  as  extensive  use  of  corner 
reflectors  and  interference  or  shielding  screens  are  emphasized  for  hindering 
radar  surveillance,  laking  advantage  of  weather,  heat  shields,  and  use  of 
false  heat  sources  are  advocated  measures  for  countering  thermal  detection. 
Kadio  silence  is  prescribed  to  preclude  detection  by  radio  intercept.  In  his 
manual  on  concealment,  Ueketov  recognizes  the  advanced  technological 
capabilities  of  U.b.  reconnaissance  assets  but  confidently  ai'dresses  how 
each  of  these  capabilities  can  be  mitigated. 

lo  insure  effectiveness  when  employing  concealment  techniques,  Soviets 
emphasize  strict  camouflage  discipline  and  supervision.  Units  are  expected 
to  strictly  enforce  movement  restrictions,  weapons  fire  discipline,  light 
discipline,  sound  discipline,  and  radio  communications  restrictions,  use  of 


ctovis  or  oth*r  htat  oourcii  May  bi  prohibitid  to  avoid  genorating  a  tharaal 
signatura.  in  rtviiNing  Norid  Mar  II  ixpirlincMi,  initancia  an  doicnbtd  of 
Officers  being  posted  for  every  i-b  kiloeeters  of  road  and  NlU's  every  1-2  ka 
tor  tne  purpose  of  insuring  traffic  regulation  and  caaouflage  discipline 
during  covert  aoveMsnts. Aircraft  checked  coluen  eoveaents  and  unit 
positions  and  dropped  pennants  to  the  units  on  the  ground  if  caaouflage 
measures  Here  violated.  Soviet  doctrine  calls  for  concealaent  Measures  to  be 
thoroughly  and  constantly  checked  through  all  aadia  utilized  by  eneay 
reconnaissance. 

Simulation  is  tne  "reproduction  of  disclosing  signs  present  at  actual 

Ob jecti ves. Also  referred  to  as  imitation,  siaulation  includes  the 
establishment  of  false  positions,  be  they  Heapons  positions  at  the  tactical 
level  or  assembly  areas  for  Mobile  reserves  at  the  op'irational  level,  soviet 
writings  eaphasize  the  use  of  equipment  mock-ups  to  establish  decoy 
positions,  kngineer  units  may  be  employed  to  construct  these  mock-ups  based 
on  simple  standardized  designs,  rtock-ups  are  incorporated  with  false 
engineer  works  to  portray  defensive  positions,  located  to  portray  false 
attack  groupings,  or  comoined  with  other  elements  to  depict  such  activities 
as  river  crossings,  logistical  activities  or  even  airfields,  iioviets  place 
emphasis  on  "animating"  or  " 1 i vening-up*  decoys  by  use  of  some  actual 
equipment,  and  use  of  other  means  to  generate  the  indicators  appropriate  for 
the  objective  being  simulated,  bxplosives,  smoke,  sound,  radar  reflectors, 
ana  radio  transmissions  are  means  commonly  used  for  animating  decoys  and 
false  positions. 

uemonstration  is  the  "preconceived  display  by  real  units  (subunits)  ot 
tne  movement  of  troops  (forces),  the  concentration  of  groups,  the  carrying 
out  of  combat  and  other  actions  for  the  purpose  of  creating  i  the  enemy  a 
false  representation  of  the  intentions  of  the  command  in  combat 
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(operations) .  lypical  dmonstrations  or  diversionary  actions  in  bovict 
experience  include  actions  such  as  strengthening  defensive  positions  when 
planning  an  attack,  withdraHing  though  intending  to  attack,  conducting  feints 
away  from  the  axis  of  the  nain  attack,  and  conducting  reconnaissance  along 
broad  fronts  to  avoid  showing  interest  in  one  zone.  Demonstrations  arc 
usually  conducted  by  limited  forces,  assigned  the  appropriate  combat  mission 
for  the  desired  effect  but  unaware  as  to  the  true  role  of  that  mission. 

Disinformation  is  the  intentional  dissemination  of  false  information  and 
IS  conducted  by  making  false  reports  via  the  press,  radio  and  television 
broadcasts,  and  other  means,  bovict  experience  and  writings  show  that  while 
the  jnemy  is  the  ultimate  target  audience  for  disinformation,  the  local 
populace  and  even  their  own  troops  may  be  the  immediate  targets  to  effect 
deception,  lommand  information  channels  and  unit  newspapers  were  commonly 
used  during  the  Mar  for  disinformation.  Another  typical  technique  was  the 
staging  of  various  activities  specifically  for  consumption  by  the  populace. 

in  addition  to  these  four  basic  methods,  some  authors  have  delineated 
other  categories  in  which  the  measures  for  the  conduct  of  aasK  iroi'ka  can  be 
placed,  natsuienko  states  that  aasK  irovka  is  conducted  by  application  of 
operational  and  engineering  measures. ihe  former  include  demonstration 
actions  while  the  latter  consist  of  concealment  and  simulation  activities. 
Deketov  offers  that  measures  can  be  broken  down  into  groups  of  organizat i onal 
or  technical  means. Urgani zat i onal  measures  include  use  of  terrain  and 
weather  for  concealment,  camouflage  discipline,  and  measures  to  protect 
military  secrets,  technical  means  are  those  applied  by  engineer  and 
technical  troops  and  include  concealment  and  simulation  activities  such  as 
painting,  screening,  mock-up  construction,  and  smoke  generation. 

A  delineation  of  aaskirovka  means  into  active  and  passive  measures  is 


also  recognized  by  several  Soviet  authors  although  from  differing 


pirtpiclivif .  Uiihfvtkiy  datcribei  «ctivi  afafurii  at  thoai  that  raquira  or 
■vokt  iaiadiatt  roaponao  by  tha  anaay  ahila  paaiiva  aaaauraa  do  not.bu 
Oaaonitration  and  liaulation  activitiai  Mould  ba  groupad  undar  tha  foraar 
Mhiia  concoalaant  and  diainforaation  activitiaa  Mould  ba  xncludad  undar  tha 
lattar.  Shchadrov  atataa  that  activa  aaaauraa  ara  focuaad  at  dacaiving  tha 
anaay  aa  to  trua  dtapoaition  and  intantion  uhila  paaaiva  aaaauraa  ara  tocuaad 
on  concaaling  trua  diapoaitiona.bl  within  hit  activa/paaiiva  contaxt, 
daaonatration ,  aiaulatlon,  and  diainforaatlon  activitiea  Mould  ganarally  ba 
coniidarad  acttva  Mhiia  concaalaant  la  paaaiva. 

Whila  tha  purpoaa,  principlaa,  and  aathoda  of  aasinrorlfa  aa  diacuiaad 
hara  ara  appllcabia  tor  all  lavala,  tha  diatinction  batuaan  oparational  and 
tactical  aaairirovlra  aa  atatad  by  tha  datinitlona  givan  aariiar  ii  claritiad 
by  contraiting  tha  laaadiata  aiaa  and  tha  aaana  utilizad.  by  virtua  ot  acala 
and  tha  coiaand  laval  involvad,  oparational  tasktrovn  la  claarly  focuaad  on 
dacaption  to  inaura  aacraey  of  intantion  for  aajor  oparationa.  Uoncaalaant 
of  trua  diipoatlona  ia  a  largar  coaponant  of  laainroKta  at  tha  tactical 
laval.  Honavar,  aatkiroyka  at  tha  tactical  and  oparational  laval  la 
intardapandant  and  cannot  ba  ragardad  aaparataly.  Although  tha  aaphaiia  aay 
ba  diftarant  at  tha  tactical  and  oparational  lavala,  aftactiva  oparational 
aasktrovka  la  dapandant  on  affactiva  tactical  aaaauraa  and  convaraaly, 
though  to  a  laaiar  axtant,  oparational  aaaauraa  Mill  alao  lapact  on  tucticai 
atfacts.^^  Having  axaainad  the  purpoaa,  principles,  and  nethocia  of 
aask irovka,  let  us  turn  to  see  how  aasktroyka  actions  are  planned  and 
control  led. 

boviet  doctrine  continually  enphasizcs  the  importance  of  centralized 
control  ot  deception  efforts.  As  noted  previously,  all  units  ara  expected  to 
take  passive-type  concaalaant  efforts  Mithout  specific  orders  froa  higher 
coeeands.  Houever,  activa  deception  aeaauras  taken  Mithout  orders  or 
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coordination  art  vitMid  at  a  tiriouf  potential  cauie  tor  disruption  of  the 
higher  level  operation,  in  nis  IVbU  article  on  Basmroi^ka ,  uashevskiy 
renders  a  historical  example  ot  an  Army  commander  who  executed 

aaskirovka  on  his  own,  the  author's  point  beinq  to  show  "how  independent 
initiative  on  the  part  ot  the  commanding  general,  displayed  without 
coordinating  deception  measures  with  front  headquarters,  frustrated  the  front 
offensive  operation  plan.'^'^  Uashevskiy  advocates  that  deception  efforts  must 
be  integrated  even  among  fronts  in  order  to  be  successful,  in  reviewing 
experiences  in  the  breat  Patriotic  Mar,  hatsulenko  concludes  that  by  the  end 
of  the  war,  front  commanders  were  making  the  decisions  and  plans  to  execute 
Mask ir  ovka  according  to  the  intent  of  the  b'upreme  High  Command,  tven  at  army 
level,  the  role  was  one  of  execution. ^4 

In  developing  plans  for  aask ir ovka  efforts,  Soviet  writings  call  tor 
consideration  of  the  mission  of  the  true  operation,  the  intent  of  the 
deception,  the  enemy,  the  terrain,  and  the  resources  available  in  terns  of 
both  troop  units  and  technical  means.  Mith  respect  to  the  enemy,  knowledge 
Of  his  capabilities  and  plans  are  considered  as  important  as  specific 
consideration  of  his  reconnaissance  capabilities,  in  addition  to 
consideration  of  these  factors,  Soviets  emphasize  that  commanders  must 
display  creativity,  resourcefulness,  and  initiative  in  devising  plans  for 
aaskirovka  in  accordance  with  the  principles  listed  earlier. 

Several  Soviet  articles  describe  the  development  of  a  staff  system  for 
the  planning  and  supervision  of  concealment,  camouflage  and  deception,  Ht 
the  outset  of  Norld  Mar  ll,  responsibilities  for  planning  and  supervision 
laid  with  the  chief  of  engineers  within  a  command  in  accordance  with  field 
Service  Kegulations  and  a  specific  command  directive  of  that  time.^^  Uuring 
the  second  period  of  the  war,  special  staffs  at  army  and  front  level  were 
organized  to  develop  concealment  and  deception  plane,  these  staffs  were 
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coipriiid  o4  pirtonnil  froR  thi  variout  itaft  iictiont  o4  thi  haadquarttri 
HRil  ai  rffprRicntatl vtf  froR  ttchniCRl  airvica  unitt.  By  tht  third  ptriod  of 
thR  war,  tht  front  staff  had  RRtrgRd  at  tha  priaary  organiitr  of  §tskiro¥lti 
tttorts,  with  this  planning  baing  dona  in  a  "cIorr  hold”  nannar  of  itrict 
secrecy. for  current  application,  Uashcvskiy  advocates  that  organization 
and  conduct  of  uskirovki  efforts  are  a  coaaand  responsibility  and  should  not 
be  relegated  to  the  engineer  or  any  one  particular  staff  agency. 

Soviet  writings  coaeoniy  include  exaaples  of  strident  aeatures  taken 
during  the  Mar  to  insure  secrecy  while  planning  operations,  there  are  no 
hints  that  such  aeasures  would  not  be  applicable  today.  Klanning  docunents 
would  be  drawn  up  by  hand  in  only  one  copy.  Loaaanders  would  be  told  only 
their  specific  aissions  without  knowledge  of  other  aspects  of  the  operation. 
Division  coRiaanders  were  given  orders  verbally  only  two  days  prior  to  an 
operation.  Support  eleaents  were  soeetiaas  excluded  froa  planning  and 
logistical  actions  would  be  handled  by  the  operatiohs  section  conducting  the 
planning. Hestrictions  were  placed  on  coaaunications  with  use  of  telephones 
being  forbidden,  if  necessary,  plant  were  coeeunicated  by  courier,  in  the 
case  of  the  /a  Ukrainian  front  and  the  lati-Kishinev  operation  of  iy44,  only 
five  personnel  had  any  knowledge  of  the  operation  up  to  four  days  prior  to 
Its  initiation--the  coaaander,  the  eilitary  council  eeaber,  the  chief  of 
staff,  and  the  chiefs  of  operations  and  arti  1  Icry . 

me  Bisktrovka  efforts  conducted  by  the  1st  Ukranian  front  during  the 
Lvov-sandoaicrz  operation  of  July  and  ftugust  iy<4  provide  a  typical  exaaple 
of  deception  doctrine  as  it  had  developed  by  the  third  period  of  the  Sreat 
f'atriotic  War.  It  is  also  representative  of  the  type  experience  froa  that 
war  that  has  drawn  renewed  soviet  interest  and  exaaination  within  this 
decade.  In  July  the  front  was  deployed  froe  the  south  edge  of  the  Kripet 
harshes  across  the  Dniester  Kiver  and  was  assigned  seven  coabined  arms  arnies 


and  trim  tank  araias.  ih«  hront,  Hith  Mold  narsnail  ot  tnt  boviet  uniion 
Ivan  b.  Konev  coenanding,  had  the  eiesion  ot  attacking  in  the  direction  ot 
Kava-Kusskai  and  Lvov  to  destroy  the  (ierean  Northern  Ukraine  Army  Uroup  and 
liberate  the  Mestern  Ukraine,  lo  support  the  operation,  the  tront  planned, 
organized  and  conducted  a  deception  to  portray  the  eain  axis  ot  advance 
toward  btanislav,  on  its  lett  tlank,  while  concealing  the  true  directions  on 
which  Its  operational  toreations  were  to  be  coneitted.  Ihe  hront  ordered  its 
southernmost  units,  the  1st  buards  and  Ibth  Hrmies,  to  simulate  the 
concentration  ot  a  tank  army  in  each  ot  their  zones.  As  these  simulations 
were  conducted,  the  tront's  mobile  groups,  the  let  buards  lank,  the  id  buards 
lank,  and  the  4th  lank  Armies  actually  regrouped  tor  attack  on  the  tront 
right  tlank  and  center.  Ihe  experience  ot  the  lUth  Army  provides  an 
excellent  example  of  a  Soviet  simulation. 

Ihe  ibth  Army  planned  and  directed  the  easkirovka  efforts  by  torminq  a 
special  staff  operational  group  which  reported  to  the  Lhiet  ot  btatt,  General 
r.K.  Uzerov.  Ihe  group  consisted  ot  eight  officers  from  the  various  staff 
sections  and  included  engineer,  artillery,  signal,  political,  transportation, 
and  chemical  representatives,  it  was  headed  by  the  deputy  chief  ot  army 
staff  operations  department.  Colonel  boloveykin.  ihe  front  provided  a  full 
time  representative  and  advisor,  an  engineer  major  by  the  name  ot  Momotov. 

front  allocated  Ibth  Army  luu  men  ot  the  Defensive  Construction 
Administration,  a  platoon  ot  the  22a  camouflage  Company,  two  platoons  ot  a 
reserve  engineer  battalion  and  Mb  tank  mock-ups  as  a  start,  ihe  Army 
utilized  three  engineer  battalions,  two  rifle  battalions,  a  tank  destroyer 
squadron,  two  self-propelled  artillery  batteries,  an  anti-aircraft  artillery 
regiment,  and  three  signal  companies  of  various  function.  Additionally, 
twenty  trucks,  three  tractors,  two  trains,  and  several  loudspeaker  sound 
units  were  utilized. 
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ihi  siaulation  Nat  conductad  dring  thi  ptriod  oi  4-:^u  July  and  inciudtd 
rail  RovcRant  ot  thR  forcRi,  unloading  at  tuo  ttationi,  aovRaant  froa  tha 
unloading  point!  to  thi  aiiaaby  aroa,  occupation  o4  tha  aisaably  araa,  and 
finally,  aovaaant  into  attack  poitiont.  lha  rail  aovaaant  and  unloading  Mat 
conductad  Nith  tank  aock-upt  on  flat  cart  uhich  Mira  aovad  at  night  to  tha 
unloading  station!  but  dalibtrataly  diiplayad  to  tiaraan  atrial  raconnaitsanca 
in  the  Rorning.  hoveacnt  to  tha  aiteably  areas  Mas  priaarily  portrayed  by 
the  tank  destroyers  and  teif-propal led  guns.  Day  aovaaents  would  be 
conducted  so  at  to  display  the  activity  to  aerial  raconnaitsanca.  Night 
moveMents  ware  alto  siaulated  using  disaounted  troops  with  flashlights  to 
lonk  like  headlights  of  vahiclas.  ihe  lights  ware  daliberataiy  lit  long 
enough  to  attract  aerial  reconnaissance  and  then  "blacked  out"  whan  the 
aircraft  approached  for  a  closer  look.  Loudspeakers  were  used  to  broadcast 
sounds  of  Moving  equipaent. 

Mithin  the  area  for  concentration  of  the  tank  aray,  positions  wera 
designated  and  aock-ups  sat  up  for  separate  brigades  and  regiaents.  A  total 
of  tank  aock-ups,  612  gun  aock-ups,  and  2uu  vehicle  aock-ups  ware 
deployed.  Nock-ups  of  Vb  field  kitchens  were  alto  constructed.  A  false 
airfield  was  built  and  six  aircraft  aock-ups  were  displayed.  A  garrison  of 
troops  was  assigned  to  each  asseably  araa  to  aniaate  and  guard  tha  displays. 
Hadio  nets  ware  also  established  to  support  the  notional  concentration,  froa 
u-12  July,  only  coanunications  checks  wara  aada.  froa  IJ  July  on, 
transaissions  were  laitatad.  Un  lU  July,  signal  stations  were  aovad  forward 
in  preparation  for  the  "attack."  Kadio  procedures  were  conducted  by  standard 
Methods  with  call  signs  froa  the  Aray  s  existing  code. 

Un  the  night  of  iv  July,  "tank"  regiaents  were  siaulated  aoving  into 
forward  attack  positions,  just  prior  to  beginning  the  actual  attack,  un  21 
July,  1st  Uuards  and  lUth  Areies  actually  did  attack  in  the  southern  part  of 


thi  hront  zoni  tONird  b'tanislav.  HoMtvar,  tni  frontal  ofttnaivt  was  already 
Nell  developed  by  thie  tine,  hint  echelon  areies  to  the  north  had  commenced 
the  ofiencxve  ae  early  ai  U  July,  me  three  tank  arniei  foreing  the  true 
operational  reierve  had  been  coeeitted  on  16  and  1/  July. 

Nhiie  iieuiation  wai  certainly  the  eeaential  eeans  of  deception  in  this 
operation,  the  other  three  Methods  Nere  eeployed  as  well.  Uisintormati on  of 
the  local  populace  nas  conducted  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  sioulated  regrouping  using  the  Mrmy  neMspaper  and  staged 
activities  for  public  consumption  such  as  tank  croNS  asking  for  directions  to 
the  asseMbly  areas.  Uoncealaent  eas  essential  to  effect  the  sieuiated 
regrouping  Mith  the  iiMited  resources.  Vehicles  eade  reverse  movements  at 
night,  bypasssing  populated  areas  so  that  they  could  simulate  forward 
movements  again  the  next  day.  Loncealment  was  also  extensively  employed  to 
hide  the  true  areas  of  concentration  for  the  three  tank  armies,  natsulenko 
Claims  that  the  regrouping  of  the  1st  tiuards  lank  Hrmy  and  the  luth  lank 
Corps  of  the  4th  lank  Army  was  undetected.  Actual  regrouping  that  was 
detected  caused  confusion  among  berman  intelligence.^^  Demonstration  actions 
also  supported  the  deception.  Several  reconnaissance  in  force  missions  were 
conducted  by  Ibth  Army  forces  to  indicate  preparation  for  a  mechanized 
offensive  within  that  zone. 

uashevskiy  claims  that  the  combined  easkirorka  efforts  of  the  lUth  and 
1st  buards  Armies  were  successful  in  fixing  four  berman  reserve  divisions  in 
their  area  of  the  front  zone.^^  In  any  case  the  success  of  a  deception  can 
only  be  reflected  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  true  mission,  in  this  case, 
the  1st  Ukranian  front  encircled  and  destroyed  the  berman  Xlll  corps  vicinity 
Brody,  subsequently  advanced  to  and  crossed  the  Vistula  Kiver,  and  secured  a 
key  bridgehead  vicinity  bandomierz  which  was  later  to  serve  as  a  jump  off 
point  for  the  Vistula-Uder  Uperation. 
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ihi  Lvov-bandOMiirz  Uptration  dt*onttratat  lany  tactts  ot  bovitt 
»»skirovk»  doctrini.  t-irst,  it  Has  a  typical  diception  opiration  the 
Ureat  Katriotic  Mar  in  that  it  lephasized  a  siaulation  effort  to  Mislead  the 
cneay  as  to  Hhere  Mobile  reserves  Here  being  concentrated,  thereby  concealing 
their  true  intentions,  boviet  deception  efforts  for  this  operation 
denonstrated  the  four  Methods  of  itskirokka  as  Hell  as  the  four  principles, 
but  especially  plausibility,  activity,  and  continuity.  Ihe  deception  effort 
was  planned  in  strict  secrecy  by  a  seall  operations  group.  Measures  directed 
for  the  effort  were  very  detailed  and  very  extensive  in  teras  of  scale.  Ihis 
operation  was  not  atypical  in  teras  of  the  type  and  aaount  of  resources 
dedicated  to  the  deception  effort. 

Ihe  saMe  principles  applied  at  the  front  and  aray  level  can  be  seen  at 
the  tactical  level  in  aaskirovka  applied  by  divisions.  Sverdlov  recounts  an 
example  of  the  26th  buards  Kifie  Division  which  conducted  a  crossing  of  the 
Neman  Kiver  in  1V44.  Ihe  division  established  a  decoy  assembly  area  for  an 
assault  crossing  with  tHO  rifle  battalions,  a  tank  company,  three  artillery 
and  mortar  batteries,  a  combat  engineer  company,  and  two  radio  stations, 
ntter  the  decoy  units  had  moved  to  their  area,  the  remainder  of  the  division 
moved  under  concealment  to  an  actual  assembly  area  lb  kilometers  away.  Ihe 
next  morning  the  division  conducted  a  successful  crossing  while  the  decoy 
elements  fought  heavy  Herman  resistance. 

Ihe  boviet  emphasis  on  their  World  Mar  11  experiences  in  aaskirovka  is 
not  at  all  an  indication  of  a  failure  to  realize  the  new  challenges  that 
today  3  technology  poses  for  deception  operations.  Articles  recounting  these 
experiences  of  more  than  forty  years  ago  invariably  recognize  the  vastly 
increased  capabilities  of  today  s  reconnaissance  means.  However,  it  is  the 
recognition  of  today  s  and  tomorrow's  capabilities  that  has  inspired  their 
focused  study  of  their  historical  experience  due  to  the  perception  that 
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ttchnology  hat  increaiad  the  laportance  of  task irovka  in  war.  it  is  obvious 
by  soae  articles  that  not  alt  leaders  in  the  Ked  Aray  are  completely  sold  on 
the  effectiveness  or  executability  of  aaskirovka.  However  it  is  the  views  of 
those  that  are  sold  that  continue  to  make  it  to  the  press  in  noscow. 

IV.  HNHLYblb 

Kroperly  planned  and  executed  deception  operations  will  make  it 
possible  for  operational  and  tactical  commanders  to  "hide  the  reaK 
and  display  the  false."  ft  vu-:^ 

...during  the  years  of  the  war  two  main  trends  in  deception,  as  it  were, 
evolved:  to  conceal  that  which  is,  and  to  show  that  which  is  not. 
h .  bverdlov 

ihe  preceding  surveys  of  li.b.  Hrmy  battlefield  deception  doctrine  and 
boviet  aaskirovka  reveal  much  similarity,  doth  battlefield  deception  and 
aaskirovka  are  forms  of  support  for  combat  operations  that  contribute  to  the 
security  and  survivability  of  forces  as  well  as  the  achievement  of  surprise. 
Both  focus  on  a  central  theme  of  hiding  the  real  and  portraving  the  false. 
While  techniques  and  methods  may  be  categorized  ditfercntlyi  both  concepts 
recognize  the  same  tools  for  conducting  deception  operations.  Both  concepts 
also  recognize  chat  deception  efforts  must  be  coordinated  at  higher  levels  ot 
command  if  they  are  to  be  effective  and  that  the  big  payoff  for  deception  is 
actually  at  the  operational  rather  than  the  tactical  level.  Both  the  United 
btates  Hray  and  the  Soviet  military  consider  deception  applicable  in  times  of 
peace  and  preparation  for  war  as  well  as  during  war.  Lastly,  both  armies 
face  training  deficiencies  and  leader  skepticism  concerning  the  subject  of 
deception  despite  their  advocacy  of  its  virtues. 

if  we  are  to  see  potential  improvements  for  our  own  doctrine,  however. 

It  IS  the  differences  and  not  the  similarities  that  are  important.  As  with 
the  similarities,  comparison  of  the  two  concepts  reveals  some  obvious 
differences.  Uthers  are  more  subtle  but  nevertheless  significant.  Ihe 
purpose  here  is  to  review  these  differences,  examine  them  in  detail,  attempt 


to  explain  then,  and  establish  their  significance. 

Perhaps  the  nost  striking  difference  beteeen  the  yoviets  and  us  with 
regard  to  deception  is  that  of  scale.  Current  eritings  enphasize  the  very 
extensive  efforts  that  sere  given  to  caeouflage,  cover,  and  deception  during 
the  lireat  Patriotic  Mar.  hnployeent  of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  tank, 
vehicle,  and  gun  sock-ups  for  an  operation  Has  not  exceptional.  Katsulenko 
reports  of  kiloneters  of  vertical  eask  being  constructed  to  conceal  troop 
concentrations  in  the  kiandonierz  bridgehead  prior  to  the  Vi stuia-Uder 
operation. Kel  nikov  describes  cosplete  snoke  screens  across  an  army  front 
as  typical  by  ivsb.^^  Mhiie  these  particular  exaaples  are  at  the  level  of 
major  operations,  rather  than  battles,  they  illustrate  the  proainence  of 
tiskirovki  in  Soviet  Military  art  and  indicate  Soviet  Niliingness  to 
coinnit  great  effort  to  its  accoaplishnent. 

U.S.  experience  does  include  deception  operations  of  soae  Magnitude, 
uperation  fUKllllUUb,  for  the  cross-channel  invasion  in  June  1744,  ana 
uperation  VibKSbN,  for  the  Khine  crossing  in  narch  174b,  are  both  exanples  of 
deception  operations  of  considerable  scale.  these  Here  exceptional,  nonever. 
inc  experiences  of  the  Headquarters  Special  troops,  which  was  involved  in 
most  Of  the  major  deception  operatrions  in  the  buropean  theater  during  Morld 
Mar  11,  show  that  Uperation  BblltnsUUKb  was  sore  typical  in  terns  of  scale 
than  Here  these  other  operations. 

this  higher  degree  of  inportance  rendered  to  deception  in  Soviet 
military  thought  is  also  reflected  in  the  difference  as  to  when  deception 
will  be  conducted.  Uur  doctrine  offers  considerations  for  whether  or  not 
deception  efforts  should  be  undertaken,  lo  the  Soviets,  however,  success  of 
an  operation  is  inconceivable  without  aasktrovka.^^  mskirovki  measures  “must 
be  accomplished  in  all  forms,  in  any  situation. hs  resource  justification 
lb  one  Of  our  concerns  in  determining  whether  deception  should  be  eaployed, 
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grtater  availability  ol  ratources  tor  the  Soviets  May  be  considerec  as  one 
factor  contributing  to  this  difference.  However ,  contrasts  in  scope, 
content,  and  purpose  also  contribute  to  the  disparity  as  to  when  uskiroi'ka 
or  deception  should  be  applied. 

It  IS  clear  fron  the  surveys  that  our  deception  doctrine  and  boviet 
task trovka  have  significant  differences  in  terms  of  content  and  scope. 
naskifovka  consists  of  a  complex  of  coordinated  measures  which  include  those 
that  we  would  categorize  under  the  programs  of  deception,  camouflage,  and 
UKbtL.  Despite  the  considered  opinion  of  the  UIH  that  "deception"  is  the 
closest  single  word  translation  for  "aasktrovka"  the  fact  remains  that 
"camouflage"  is  the  single  word  translation  that  is  most  coaoonly  used,  this 

IS  certainly  not  inaccurate  as  aaskirovka  entails  all  of  the  measures  that  we 
call  camouflage,  but  much  more  as  well.  While  we  think  of  camouflage  in 
terms  of  masking  individual  weapons  systems  or  positions,  Soviets  think  of 
camouflaging  operations.  AK  bdu-l  defines  UKStu  as  "the  process  of  denying 
adversaries  information  about  friendly  capabilities  and  intentions  by 
Identifying,  controlling,  and  protecting  indicators  associated  with  the 
planning  and  conducting  of  military  operations  and  other  activities." 
naskirovka  integrates  all  these  measures  within  a  unified  effort  directed 
toward  a  single  purpose. 

another  perhaps  more  subtle  way  in  which  the  content  and  scope  of  soviet 
aaskirovka  varies  from  our  deception  doctrine  is  with  regard  to  focus,  while 
our  doctrine  is  actually  a  rather  generic  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  is 
clear  from  the  Soviet  authors  that  they  are  focused  on  mid-  to  high  intensity 
conflict  against  the  United  States  in  particular  and  the  western  powers  in 
general.  Iheir  World  War  il  experiences  in  turope  and  Manchuria  serve  as  a 
baseline  for  their  current  aaskirovka  doctrine  below  the  strategic  level. 

When  changes  from  this  baseline  are  discussed,  the  discussion  commonly 


includes  specific  reference  to  U.b.  or  nestern  capabilities  and  doctrine, 
ihbuqh  they  have  fought  a  series  of  lesser  conflicts  since  IvSb,  their  reesnt 
discussions  of  operational  and  tactical  Baflrirot>llra  do  not  spend  attention  on 
these  experiences  nor  have  their  operations  such  as  in  Afghanistan  typified 
their  doctrinal  »»sk irovka  Measures  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels. 

A  detailed  look  at  hoH  Soviets  conduct  »»skirovka  also  reveals  soae 
significant  differences  when  contrasted  with  our  deception  doctrine,  these 
differences  are  seen  specifically  in  the  areas  of  attention  given  to  modern 
technology  and  its  impacts,  development  of  norms  and  quantitative  standards 
for  deception  efforts,  organization  of  staff  effort  for  planning,  and 
supervision  and  monitoring  of  the  execution  of  deception  operations. 

the  use  of  such  technologies  as  radar  and  infrared  detection  have  been 
key  to  much  of  our  recent  efforts  for  developing  and  fielding  intelligence 
cciiiection  capabilities.  Me  recognize  that  Soviet  collection  capabilites  are 
technologically  comparable  to  ours  but  our  doctrine  for  deception  and 
cjmoufiaqe  pay  little  attention  to  modern  technology.  Neither  the  iv/U 
version  or  the  new  i-n  address  these  areas  specifically.  Uur  current 

field  manual  on  camouflage,  published  in  lV6b,  includes  a  one  paragraph 
discussion  of  both  radar  and  infrared  detection.  While  the  Soviets  are 
certainly  not  giving  away  all  their  detailed  secrets,  their  open  source 
writings  on  the  topic  of  camouflage  and  deception  give  much  more  attention  to 
modern  technologies  and  how  they  will  utilize  them  or  frustrate  the  enemy  s 
use  of  them,  tn  'iO-2  categorizes  our  deception  measures  as  visual,  sonic, 
olfactory,  and  electronic,  ihe  Soviet  hilitary  bncyclopedia  differentiates 
tasmrovka  measures  as  optical,  thermal,  radar,  radio  and  electronic,  sound, 
and  hydroacoustic,  bhchedrov's  1V66  article  on  "Camouflaging  iroops  L'uring 
Kegrouping  and  haneuver"  shows  that  these  technologies  have  had  considerable 
attention  fur  some  time  now.  ihe  conclusion  here  is  not  that  there  is  any 
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gap  in  davalopatnt  ot  thata  tachnologiaa  for  intalliganca  collaction  or  tor 
dactption,  but  that  ttiara  ia  a  gap  in  traataant  of  thaaa  tachnologiaa  in  our 
doctrinal  litaratura. 

Soviat  guidanca  for  tha  conduct  of  aukiro¥k»  alab  varita  froa  our 
doctrina  in  that  thay  hava  typically  appiiad  a  quantitativa  approach  in 
analyzing  thair  paat  axparianca  and  davaloping  noraa  or  atandards  on  which 
tutura  planning  could  ba  baaad.  bhchadrov  davalopa  a  “coatticient  ot 
canouttage  voluaa"  which  ha  advocatta  aa  a  uaetul  aeasura  tor  coaparison  ot 
natural  caaoutlaga  along  varioua  aovaaant  routaa  and  a  baaia  for  latiaating 
additional  caaoutlaga  affort  naadad.  bakatov  includat  a  tabia  that 
quantitiaa  tha  capacity  ot  foraata  to  concaal  troop  unita.  hataulanko 
quaotifiaa  Morld  Mar  ii  axparianca  for  capacitiaa  of  foraata  and  viiiagaa  to 
provida  natural  covar  for  danaltiaa  of  troopi.  ihaaa  taaa  aourcaa  alao 
includa  axparianca  baaad  data  for  tha  affort  raquirad  to  inatali  and  rtaova 
aock'upt  and  to  prtpara  falaa  poaitiona.  A  quantitativa  oriantation  of  thia 
typa  ia  abaant  froa  our  currant  doctrina  for  dacaption,  OKVkl',  or  caaouflaga. 

Ihara  ara  alao  aignitlcant  contraata  aith  ragard  to  how  planning  of 
dacaption  ia  accoapliahad.  Our  doctrina  laya  out  a  vary  coaplata  and 
logically  aaquantial  procaaa  for  procaading  froa  racaipt  of  a  aiaaion  to 
coaplation  of  a  dacaption  annax  and  iaplaaanting  achaduia.  boviat  writings 
ara  not  as  axplicit  in  how  plans  ara  davalopad  but  do  indicata  that 
9»$kirovki  plans,  lika  our  dacaption  annax,  ara  support  plans  baaad  on  "tha 
coaaandor'a  dacision  for  tha  oparation  (battla)  and  hit  instructions  on  tha 
typa  of  support  in  which  ha  assigns  tha  aissions  and  dasignatas 
(rasourcas) .  Lxaaplas  of  boviat  plans  froa  Norld  Mar  11  show  that  thay  ara 
s^Bilar  in  taras  of  typa  inforaation  prasantad  to  our  iaplaaanting  schadulas. 

Uoaaand  and  staff  rolas  in  praparing  dacaption  plans  ara  diffarant. 

Nhila  our  doctrina  aaphasiias  noraal  staff  procaduras  for  davaloping  plant. 


they  clearly  eephatizi  cloie  hold  procedures  for  developing  operations  and 
caeoufiage  plans.  Soviet  uritings  indicate  that  in  order  to  preserve 
secrecy,  planning  Mill  be  conducted  by  a  select  group,  siailar  to  the 
operational  groups  of  the  breat  Patriotic  Nar,  that  Mill  be  supervised  by  the 
chief  of  staff.  Ihe  degree  of  secrecy  routinely  practiced  by  the  Soviets 
during  the  Nar  contrasts  sharply  uith  our  eaphasis  on  »uttr »gst»kt ik  and 
decentralized  leadership  based  on  coaeander  s  intent,  it  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  while  our  deception  doctrine  stresses  intelligence  support  (and 
IS  largely  developed  by  our  intelligence  branch),  the  Soviet  staff  groups 
during  the  Mar  often  did  not  include  an  intelligence  staff  eeaber.  Kecent 
writings  however,  have  indicted  this  shortcoeing  and  now  sephasize  the 
necessity  of  Intel  1 igence. ^ ^ 

As  plans  are  coepleted  and  execution  begins,  both  the  Soviets  and  we 
address  the  laportance  of  eonitoring  progress  of  the  deception,  there  is 
divergence,  however,  in  where  these  eonitoring  efforts  are  focused.  Uur 
doctrine  emphasizes  close  monitoring  of  eneay  reactions  to  our  deception 
efforts  through  intelligence  collection  and  feedback.  Nhat  is  emphasized, 
however,  in  Soviet  writing  is  constant,  strict  and  systematic  supervision  of 
tneir  own  efforts.  Supervision  and  inspection  includes  checking  efforts  with 
the  same  type  of  collection  assets  that  will  be  employed  by  the  enemy.  While 
both  doctrines  consider  both  aspects  and  neither  doctrine  considers  either 
unimportant,  the  emphasis  in  our  doctrine  is  clearly  on  watching  the  enemy 
while  the  emphasis  in  Soviet  writings  is  on  watching  themselves,  this 
ditferencb  is  an  indicator  of  a  broader  difference  in  emphasis. 

the  Soviets  and  we  both  recognize  that  the  crux  of  the  issue  is  hiding 
the  real  and  displaying  the  false.  Comparatively,  however,  the  Soviet 
concept  of  tiskirovki  emphasizes  the  former  while  our  deception  doctrine 
emphasizes  the  latter.  Un  our  part,  the  emphasis  on  portraying  the  false  can 


largely  bt  explained  by  the  diitinction  we  have  drawn  between  UKbtU  and 
deception.  Iron  the  Soviet  view,  portraying  tne  4alBe  is  undertaken  because 
Modern  technologies  make  it  inpottible  to  totally  hide  the  true,  as  reflected 
in  the  following: 

Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceal  the  locations  of  troops 
coapletely  when  the  eneey  has  Modern  reconnaissance  equipeent. 
that  IS  why  it  is  necessary  to  organize  diversionary  operations 
skillfully  and  set  up  dueay  installations.^^ 

Ihis  difference  in  eapnasis  is  also  reflected  in  the  results  that  both 
arAies  look  for  as  a  result  of  their  deception  efforts.  Battlefield 
deception  seeks  to  induce  the  eneay  to  take  an  action  which  is  favorable  to 
or  exploitable  by  us.  In  order  to  induce  this  action  it  is  i  ecessary  for  us 
to  "control  and  Manage  hostile  conaanders  perceptions  of  friendly 
capabilities  and  intention. Bhile  soviet  writings  convey  that  they  like  to 
achieve  such  results  froa  »askirovk»,  their  efforts  are  focused  on 
Maintaining  the  secrecy  of  their  own  dispositions  and  intentions,  if  this 
can  t  be  achieved  through  denial,  then  distraction  and  diversion  will  be 
added,  bhchedrov  points  out  that  while  Modern  technologies  have  nade  passive 
Measures  alone  inadequate,  the  aain  effort  now  is  to  confuse  the  eneay. 
Confusing  the  eneay,  or  increasing  his  uncertainty,  is  clearly  easier  to 
achieve  than  is  inducing  the  eneay  to  take  a  specific  desired  action,  ihe 
latter  requires  not  increasing  the  eneay's  uncertainty  but  increasing  his 
conviction  of  a  falsehood. 

these  acre  liaited  results  sought  'roa  saskirovka  are  wholly  in  line  with 

its  purpose--to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  surprise.  Colonel  J. 

^eltowski  offers  the  following  nttmition  for  surprise: 

a  phenoaenon  produced  by  unexpected  vigorous  action  by  the  enemy, 
action  which  exerts  a  powerful  psychological  affect,  disrupting 
one  s  inner  equilibrium  and  thus  depriving  one  of  the  ability  to 
react  quickly  and  effectively  to  a  threatening  danger. 

in  addition  to  the  psychologically  disorganizing  and  incapacitating 


itf«cts  iintiontd,  Sovltti  alio  look  to  lurpriit  to  ciuti  fiar,  Ntaktntd 
■oralt,  and  perhaps  panic.  Loabat  operations  conducted  in  accordance  Mith 
the  principles  of  nobility  and  high  tenpo,  creation  of  the  necessary 
superiority,  and  concentration  of  effort  Nili  provide  the  "vigorous"  action. 
tiskirovki,  in  conjunction  Mith  the  other  neans  of  achieving  surprise,  aust 
insure  that  these  vigorous  action  are  unexpected. 

in  the  end,  it  is  this  difference  in  the  role  and  proainence  of  the 
principle  of  surprise  that  explains  aany  substantive  differences  in  hoN  the 
boviets  approach  tiskirovka  and  how  we  approach  deception.  Nhile  our 
doctrine  recognizes  the  laportance  of  surprise,  it  does  not  eaphasize  this 
principle  as  do  the  boviets.  According  to  laktika  UVUA),  "the  aleaent  of 
surprise  has  long  been  the  aost  laportant  principle  of  the  art  of  war."/!) 
beyond  the  degree  of  eaphasis  for  surprise  as  a  principle,  there  is 
difference  in  the  role  surprise  holds  within  the  two  doctrines.  L'lausewitz 
cites  the  utility  of  surprise  as  twofold— as  a  aeans  to  gain  nuaerical 
superiority  and  as  a  aeans  to  effect  the  eneay  psychologically.^^  Uur  doctrine 
IS  more  focused  on  the  first  of  these  effects  while  consideration  of  the 
psychological  aspects  is  far  aore  evident  in  boviet  thought. 

y.  UUNLLUblUNb. 

Ihe  study  of  boviet  atskirovka  reveals  by  contrast  soae  distinct 
differences  in  how  they  approach  deception  and  how  our  doctrine  treats 
deception.  Ihe  question  at  hand,  then,  is  how  this  study  suggests  that  we 
eight  laprove  our  doctrine,  ihe  value  of  the  study  in  answering  this 
question  is  not  lieited  to  seeing  specific  pieces  of  »»skirovk*  which  we 
should  borrow  and  incorporate  into  our  doctrine.  Kather,  the  value  of  the 
study  IS  in  the  exaaination  of  our  doctrine  froa  a  different  perspective, 
hroa  that  different  perspective,  areas  for  iaproveaent  do  becoae  apparent. 


ihi  4irit  iiprovtiint  mi  could  laki  would  bi  to  increasi  our  doctrinal 

laphatis  on  furprifi  and  its  ifticts.  ihi  first  tinit  of  our  HirLand  Battle 

doctrine  is  initiative  and  our  keystone  aanual  states  that,  "initiative 

requires  a  constant  effort  to  force  the  eneay  to  confora  to  our  operational 

purpose  and  teapo  Hhile  retaining  our  own  friedoa  of  action. this  clearly 

indicates  that  initiative  is  not  aerely  exercised  but,  due  to  the  interactive 

nature  of  Mar,  is  soaething  which  aust  be  seized  ahd  naintained.  burprise, 

"a  phenoaenon  produced  by  uhexpected  vigorous  action,"  can  provide  the 

opportunity  for  seizure  of  the  initiative.  It  is  a  key  in  being  active  as 

opposed  to  reactive,  in  discussing  initiative,  tn  luu-b  aentions  surprise 

for  the  attack.  Surprise  is  also  addressed  as  a  characteristic  of  all 

successful  offensive  operations.  Surprise  is  not  addressed  with  regard  to 

the  defense,  as  it  should  be  noted,  Soviets  do.  in  the  sections  where  it  is 

addressed  our  treataeht  of  surprise  tends  to  be  soaewhat  negative  or  at  least 

reserved  as  indicated  in  the  following: 

10  sua  up,  surprise  can  be  a  vital  itrgredient  of  succisful  offensive 
operations.  But  it  can  never  be  guaranteed,  and  even  when  achieved, 
rarely  lasts. 

lotal  surprise  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  achieve,  av  our  doctrine 
recognizes.  Partial  surprise,  however,  can  still  be  affective  and  can  be 
achieved  aore  easily,  ihe  effects  of  surprise  are  by  nature  tiaporary  but 
present  lucrative  opportunity  when  aggressively  exploited,  ihe  principle  ot 
surprise  has  increased  in  iaportance  with  the  advent  of  Hiruand  Battle 
doctrine  and  needs  to  be  given  wore  eaphasis  and  positive  treataent. 

Ihe  second  area  suggested  for  iaprovcacnt  concerns  our  coaplex  of 
p>ugraas  and  functions  that  are  related  to  the  eleaents  of  surprise  and 
security.  In  pursuing  these  two  principles,  our  doctrine  seeas  to  have 
violated  a  third  principli--that  of  siaplicity.  Uispite  the  fact  that  these 
prograas  are  autually  supporting,  that  deception  can  support  or  be  supported 


by  UKbbC,  thi  t«ct  rtiaini  that  thta*  an  tNo  aiparatt  prograaa  that  dtvclop 
two  aiparatt  anniKii  for  our  opirationi  plant.  Nhtn  wt  turn  to  thi  Uf'bkL 
annex  aa  priaintid  in  AK  6^U-1,  wt  find  that  protactivt  iiaauraa  undir  UKbLi: 
nay  includt  dtcaption,  jatting,  canouflagt,  or  phyaical  dtatruction.  Ihtse, 
lest  canouflagt,  art  tht  cotpontnta  of  a  atrattgy  covirtd  by  a  third 

rtgulation  and  difintd  aa  tht  inttgratid  uat  of  UHbkL,  nilitary  dtciption, 
jaaning  and  phyaical  dtatruction.^''^  Mhat  it  cltar  in  thia  confusion  is  that 
tht  salt  ttasuna  are  involved  in  different  prograaa,  that  any  hierarchy  it 
cloudy  at  boat,  and  that  the  ntrt  conplexity  can  jeopardize  tfforti  being 
placed  Hoat  efficiently  toward  the  true  purpose. 

Uur  own  experience  provides  a  potaibli  basis  for  leproving  this 
situation.  Hrior  to  the  IV/u  field  Manual  tactical  Deception,  our 

doctrine  included  the  integrated  concept  of  tactical  cover  and  deception. 
Lover  was  defined  ast 

heasures  designed  to  provide  security  to  a  plan,  operation,  or 
activity.  Cover  includes  special  eeasurcs  taken  to  snield  the  real 
plan,  operation,  or  activity  as  well  as  to  intensify  noraal  security 
and  passive  defense  eiasures. 

Hs  an  integrated  concept,  cover  and  deception  eeasures  were  defined  as: 

those  passive  eeasures  intended  to  withhold  inforeation  froe  the 
eneny  at  through  security  and  concialeent  (cover)  coupled  with  those 
active  Measures  accoeplished  with  the  intention  that  the  eneey  will 
detect  thea  (deception). 

UKbkL  was  clearly  a  basic  eleaent  subordinate  to  tactical  cover  and 
deception. While  the  tactical  cover  and  deception  estiaati  and  annex 
presented  by  our  old  Manuals  do  not  show  the  detail  developed  in  our  current 
publications,  the  fact  that  they  called  for  only  one  planning  effort  to  be 
accomplished  would  seem  to  yield  simplicity  as  well  as  integration.  the 
similarity  between  the  above  definition  for  cover  and  deception  measures  and 
the  boviet  distinction  of  active  and  passive  a»skirovk»  is  also  noteworthy, 
the  third  area  suggested  for  improvement  in  our  doctrine  is  related  to 


what  wi  txpict  troM  dtccption.  In  survtyinq  decaption  failures  as  well  ss 
successes,  our  new  tn  points  out  that  unreasonable  expectations  are  a 
coffioon  reason  for  failure  of  deception  efforts.  In  reviewing  our  own 
doctrine,  however,  it  becoies  evident  that  perhaps  we  tend  to  set  our 
expectations  for  deception  unreasonably  high.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
proceeding  analysis,  our  deception  doctrine  seeks  to  induce  the  enemy  to  take 
a  specific  action  which  is  favorable  to  or  exploitable  by  us.  Ihe  examples 
given  in  our  manuals  bear  out  that  our  deception  objectives  will  be  very 
specific  on  what  it  is  that  the  enemy  is  expected  to  do.  tonsequently,  these 
objectives  arc  very  difficult  to  achieve.  Uur  doctrine  recognizes  that  there 
are  some  deception  objectives  that  are  easier  to  achieve  than  others.  Ihese 
include  objectives  which  call  for  the  enemy  not  to  act  rather  than  act,  which 
reinforce  preconceptions,  or  which  confuse  the  enemy  by  overloading  his 
collection  system.  Uur  doctrine  could  be  improved  by  increasing  the  emphasis 
on  these  types  of  more  reasonable  deceptions  and  decreasing  the  emphasis  on 
trying  to  make  'Ked  Army  blst  Vn  commander  give  the  command  to  move  the 
majority  of  his  battalion's  troop,  armor,  and  AUA  assets  from  hill  406  to 
hill  i:^o  no  later  than  4d  hours  prior  to  the  commencement  of  blue  offensive. 
this  IS  not  to  say  that  the  latter  type  of  deception  objective  is 
unreasonable,  but  that  the  other  types  will  be  more  frequently  appropriate  to 
enemy  situations  and  availability  of  resources.  Uur  doctrine  includes  an 
excellent  methodology  for  development  of  deception  plans.  Me  need  to  insure 
our  objectives  are  attainable. 

Lastly,  we  need  to  provide  our  Army  with  more  specifics  with  regard  to 
deception,  bkepticism  is  likely  to  remain  in  much  of  the  army  until  it  sees 
that  deception  is  indeed  executable.  Mhile  doctrine  itself  is  only  intended 
to  provide  guiding  principles  and  operational  concepts,  there  remains  a  void 
in  our  training  and  literature  with  regard  to  specific  techniques. 


capabilititt  of  dtciption  iquipoint,  officts  of  tirrain  and  Niathir, 
fignaturts  of  variout  activititi,  and  capabiiitiii  of  varioui  turviiilanct 
Means.  Mhile  classification  of  soie  inforsation  Mould  obviously  bi 
restrictive,  laying  out  soee  hard  facts  and  planning  factors  through  such 
media  as  training  circulars  could  give  leaders  and  planners  throughout  the 
army  a  better  grasp  of  how  to  see,  how  to  hide,  and  how  to  mislead,  ihe 
result  would  be  a  lot  more  confidence  in  the  viability  of  deception  and  our 
ability  to  eKecute  it. 

Ihe  U.b.  Army  is  heading  in  the  right  direction  with  regard  to 
deception.  Ne  have  an  overall  doctrine  within  which  deception  can  truly  be  a 
vital  element,  bood  efforts  are  being  made  in  developing  equipment  and 
fielding  force  structure  that  will  enhance  our  capability  to  perform 
battlefield  deception  at  the  tactical  level.  Uur  new  battlefield  deception 
manual  sets  deception  within  a  coordinated  framework  at  the  tactical, 
operational,  and  strategic  levels,  these  suggestions  for  improvement  can 
assist  in  developing  a  deception  capability  that  will  help  us  to  achieve 
surprise,  seize  the  initiative  and  defeat  the  enemy  in  the  next  war. 
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